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8IR, 
HEN I reflect on the many grave and 

important objects, which, at the pre- 
ſent moment, neceſſarily occupy your attention, 
I feel myſelf half inclined to ſtop my pen, 
were I not perſuaded that the ſubje& of this 
performance, which I have now the honour of 
addreſſing to you, however deficient in hiterary 
merit may be the primary attempts of its au- 
thor, will readily find an influence and recom- 
mendation with you. In you, Sir, the cauſe 
and concerns of civil and religious liberty have 
found ſo zealous and able a champion, that 
| | A 2 whatever, 
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whatever, in the ſmalleſt degree, may have a 
tendency to promote ſo glorious an undertak- 
ing, will be entitled to the diſtinction of your | 
„„ 

One reaſon, I muſt confeſs, which induces 
me to prefix your name to theſe ſheets, is a 
fond hope, that its celebrity will give that ſta- 
bility to this performance, which the author's 
moſt ſanguine expectations have not the vanity 
to preſume from its internal merits. 

But, Sir, there is another reaſon more ſo- 
lemn, more concluſive, which has prompted me 


to addreſs my firſt attempt to Mr. Wyndham. 


I wiſh to pay an honeſt tribute of applauſe to 
the man, who, with ſuch powers of eloquence, | 
and ſuch force of reaſoning, combats the daring 
ſchemes of a faction, deſperate, though not on 
that account leſs dangerous, who baffles their 


deſigns, and holds out their plans, when dif- 


covered, to public contempt and public de- 
teſtation. © 


I likewiſe conſidered, that the name to which 


I have made bold to have recourſe, would re- 


main 


E 

main a perpetual record of infamy againſt me, 
ſhould I ever be baſe enough to deſert the cauſe 
of the King and the People of England, in 
which, though I have engaged early, I have not 
engaged without reflection and deliberation. 

That you, Sir, may long continue to dedicate 
yourſelf to the ſervice of your country, that 
you may long enjoy a ſtock of health adequate 
to labour ſo truly patriotic, and that you may 
long continue to receive thoſe rewards which 
are moſt ſatisfactory to a man of honour—the 
ſenſations of a ſelf-applauding conſcience, and 
the eſteem, the veneration of your countrymen— 
can be more devoutly prayed for by none, 
than by, | 8 


SIR, 
Your moſt obedient 


And moſt humble Servant, 


THE AUTHOR, 


STRICTURES, 


&c. &c. FA 


F an age like the preſent, when the very funda- 
1 mental principles of Chriſtianity and civil ſo- 


ciety are called in queſtion; when, under the maſk of 


free inquiry, doctrines are broached, the moſt abſurd 
that ever entered the imagination of a maniac, the 
moſt diabolical that ever entered the brains of a vil- 
lain; when government is treated as a farce, and re- 
ligion as a joke; it is ſurely a duty incumbent upon 
every man to exert his reaſoning faculty (however 
bounded may be its capacity) on the fide of truth, 


virtue, and religion. Solon branded with ignominy 


him who ſtood neuter in a political diſpute. That 
wiſe legiſlator juſtly conſidered that man was born, 
not, like the beaſts of the field, to live a certain ſpace 
of years, and propagate his ſpecies, but for a far 
nobler purpoſe—to promote the happineſs of his fel- 


low. creatures, and to give, as well as to receive, the 


bleſſings of ſocial intercourſe. And ſurely, if ever 
neutrality 


124 

neutrality be blameable, it is in a caſe like the pre- 
ſent; when the conteſt lies between virtue and vice, 
between mild, equitable laws, and ſanguinary pro- 
ſcriptions, between the whole * world, and 
the banditti of Paris. | 

Et meæ i guid Jaguar audiendum, _ | . 

Vogis accedet bana pars. Hon, 

For the firſt time I emerge from the peaceful re- 
ceſs of academic ſtudies, and intrude upon the notice 
and patience of my countrymen. 

However extravagant may be the identiouſnel of 
the preſent age, it certainly is not deficient in what 
my Lord Bolingbroke ſo happily characterizes by the 
term æthereal ſpirit ; and be it ſaid, to the diſgrace 
of human nature, that men of great eloquence, and 
ſplendid abilities, have joined the cauſe of impiety 
and rebellion. Mr. Gilbert Wakefield proves him- 
ſelf, in this Pamphlet (on which it is my preſent pur- 
pole: to make a few curfory remarks), to be deficient 
in neither of the above - mentioned ingredients, al- 
though it is interlarded with ſuch ſcraps of puritani- 
cal-fuſtian, ſuch lumps of preſbyterian leaven, that 
an impartial reader, on peruſing ſome of its para- 
graphs, will be inclined to think them written in the 
year 1640. I pretend not to rival him in perſpicuity 
of ſtyle, or elegance of diction; but it is my inten- 
tion to oppoſe fact to falſehood, and common ſenſe 
to ſophiſtry. 

Whatever may be the fate of this his firſt produc- 
tion, the author is perfectly indifferent. If it be 
conſigned to deriſion, contempt, and oblivion, the 

4 failure 
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failure will redouble his aſſiduity to ſtudy, and in- 
ſpire him with the moſt zealous ardour to improve his 
defects. If it be received with any ſymptoms of pub- 
lic approbation, theſe will confirm him in a deſign, 
which he has formed from his earlieſt youth, of de- 
dicating his life to the political ſervice of his king 
and country. He is conſcious that his intentions are | 
pure, and 1s confident, as the celebrated Mr. Craggs, 
in his reply to Sir Robert Walpole, profeſſed himſelf 
to be, that ten years hence he will not entertain opts 
nions diſſimilar to his preſent ones. 

Mr. G. Wakefield laments,” in a ſtyle which does 
honour to the goodneſs of his heart, the calamities 
and the diſtreſſes attendant upon war—moſt ſincerely 
do I ſympathiſe with hin. War is an evil, I readily 
confeſs, of ſtriking magnitude: nor ſhould a nation 
ever have recourſe to an expedient which preſents in 
ſuch profuſion, to the appalled ſight of ſickening hu- 
manity, ſcenes of woe, and ſpectacles of carnage, 
unleſs ſome dire neceſſity compels her to chuſe the 
alternative of either renouncing ſome right, which is 
primd facie and indiſputably her own, and which is 
neceſſary to the proſperity of her ſubjects, or of draw- 
ing the ſteady ſword of defence, and putting her 


cauſe upon God and the civilized world “. 
Notwith- 


* It is a well-known axiom of the celebrated penfionary De 
Witts, that one independent flate ſhould never ſuffer the leaſt in- 
fringement of the moſt inſignificant of its perſe rights from ano- 
ther, without demanding and obtaining ſatisfaction for the paſt, 


and ſecurity for the future; becauſe acquieſcence in ſuch a caſe 
B would 
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Notwithſtanding the doubts with regard to the le- 
gality of reſiſtance, which have been entertained by 
men of the firſt eminence, both in the political and 
literary world notwithſtanding the pious ſcruples 
and timid ambiguities of Hugo Grotius himſelf—I 
think, that, without being accuſed of begging the 
queſtion, I may aſſume it as an irrefragable axiom, 
that ſelf-defence is enjoined by natural, and autho- 
riſed by revealed religion, Armaque in armatos ſumere 
jura ſinunt. The 52vriegelos of the eighteenth cen- 
tury are not aware that whilſt they rail againſt our 
preſent moſt jut and neceſſary war, they conjure up 
again into exiſtence the famous Oxford reſolutions 
of 1683, which have long flept in happy oblivion, 
with this aggravation of i impiety, and abſurdity, that 
they do not enjoin non- reſiſtance and paſſive obedi- 
ence in favour of a prince deſcended from a long line 
of illuſtrious anceſtors, who would, in all probability, 
be reſtrained from inordinate cruelties, and unrelent- 
ing perſecutions, if from no good motives, at leaſt 
from a deſire of not degenerating from the virtues of 
his anceſtors, and not ſullying his own reputation, 


but in favour of a licentious banditti, who have no 


principles of religion, no exempla ſuorum, to reſtrain 
the uncontrolled workings of their paſſions; whoſe 
aim is the aggrandiſement of themſelves on the ruins 


would not fail to be deemed by all nejghbouring nations a mark 


either of want of courage, or want of ſtrength, and would cer- 


tainly attract a long train of inſults and injuries. The Dutchman's 
doctrine is ſolid, ſubſtantial ſtuff in the main, but may be carried 
too far. | 
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of ſubordination, eſtabliſhment, and tranquillity, and 
whoſe means are havock and deſolation. 

The juſtifiable cauſe of war, which the French 
have given to the various powers of Europe, is the 
erection of a ſyſtem of proceeding the moſt damna- 
ble, and the moſt atrocious, that ever entered into 
the mind of man, inaſmuch as its effects are not con- 


fined to the territories which belong to theſe mild and 


illumined legiſlators, but inaſmuch as its peſtilential 
blaſts are wafted over the Channel, the Rhine, and 
the Pyrennees, and contaminate the air of each ſur- 


rounding COUNTY. 


The right, in ſhort, that e us to take up 
arms againſt the banditti of Paris, is a right of the 
moſt ſolemn, of the moſt awful nature -a right 
which it would be treaſon towards God to ſurrender, 
which it would be ſelf-murder to alienate—the right of 
ſelf-preſervation. To one who calls himſelf a Mi- 
niſter of the Goſpel, need I ſuggeſt that our lives are 
not our own—that we have only the dominium utile 


of them that the fee-ſimple reſides in the Giver of 


every good and every perfect thing—and that it is 
no more lawful for us to give them up without a 
ſtruggle to the knife of the aſſaſſin, than it is to 
plunge the poignard of ſuicide into our boſoms? As 


well might I preach againſt the Koran at St. Paul's, as 


pretend to elucidate theſe propoſitions, when addreſſ- 
ing myſelf to Chriſtians. | 
My Lord Bacon juſtly remarks, that hoſtilities 


| ſhould be aſcribed, not to the party which ſtrikes the 
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firſt blow, but to the party which gives the firſt pro- 
vocative. A fact perpetually aſſumed by our patri- 
ots is this: That we firſt declared war againſt the 
French. Now J appeal to any man, who has one 
ſingle grain of ſenſe, or one ſingle ſpark of ingenuity, 
whether a declaration of war is leſs a declaration of 
war, becauſe the ceremonies which ſometimes attend 
this public act are omitted? When the French, in 


a time of peace, kept up a correſpondence with ſelf- 


formed ſocieties in this country; when they fomented 


diſcontent amongſt the lower claſſes of our ſubjects; 


they infringed the moſt eſſential of our perfect rights, 
the right of adminiſtering our own domeſtic affairs 
without let, hindrance, or impediment, and as clear'y 
indicated their hoſtile intentions againſt the king and 
the people of England, as if the frail goddeſs Reaſon, 
at one of their civic orgies, had fulminated a mani- 
feſto againſt the Deſpot of Britain by name. 

Mr. Fox, a ſenator no leſs diſtinguiſhed for his 
eloquence and arretiſtible force of reaſoning, than his 


manly candour and liberality of ſentiment, in his 


parliamentary ſpeeches, ſeems to confound the origin 
of the war with the exordia pugnæ. 


The end at which we aim in the proſecution of 


the war with France is the preſervation of the Chril- 
tian religion, for the ſecurity of which Mr. Gilbert 
Wakefield and myſelf are equally zealous, however 
we may differ concerning certain of its doctrinal points, 
and of . the Britiſh conſtitution, whoſe excellence, 
in ſpite of the repeated attacks which are inceſſantly 

| ' made 
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made againſt it on all fides, ſets at nought both the 
malevolence of the ſly, and the violence of the frantic, 
like the giant of antiquity, 
Os pu Tepe point xe xutes yawn. 
The object of the preſent conteſt is not to obtain 
from Spain an indemnification for ſearching our ſhips, 


and inſulting our traders, or a liberty of navigating 


the Bay of Honduras; we are not at preſent ſtriving 
to poiſe the balance of Europe, or to repreſs the in- 
ordinate ambition of either Bourbon or Auſtria: No, 
we are now fighting that we may be enabled to tranſ- 
mit, unalloyed, to poſterity thoſe civil and religious 
immunities which are ſtyled the birth- rights of Eng- 
liſhmen. Out of theſe our anceſtors * were not 
bullied by the menaces of Spain; out of theſe they 
were not argued by the ſophiſtry of that anointed 
pedant James the Firſt ; and ſhall we tamely ſurrender 
them a ſacrifice on the altar of Gallic equality ? For- 
bid it, ſenſe of conſcious honour—forbid it, national 
pride; let it not be affixed as a ſtigma to the eighteenth 
century, that in it Britons betrayed thoſe rights which 


were their own in .common with other independent 


communities, and | thoſe prerogatives which were 
their due, as holding the moſt elevated rank in the 


ſcale of European power and reputation . 
The 


* Quorum virtute vacui a — * & tributis intemerata con- 
jugum & liberorum corpora retenemus. Tac. | 

+ Sure *tis an inſult on the common ſenſe and underſtanding of 
an Engliſhman, to imagine that he can be over-reached in appre- 


| lating the intentions of the man who wiſhes to rob him of all 


that 
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The language I * may perhaps be too vehomebe? 
but he who ſpeaks the real dictates of his heart, is 


naturally animated, warm, and deciſive, and cannot 
deſcend to that logical frigidity, and bewildered maze 
of argument, which characterize the languid lucu- 
brations of the calm obſerver. 

I am conſcious, that in ſketching the cauſe and ob- 
je& of our preſent war, I have ſaid nothing new; 
| novelty is not my aim, the very profeſſion of it would 
W be preſumptuous ; ſince theſe topics have been dif. 
_ cuſſed ſo fully in both Houſes of Parliament, have 
in been diſcuſſed ſo fatisfaQtorily, in the opinion of all 
Ul! except thoſe whoſe minds are either led aſtray by 
the vanity of broaching ſingular opinions, or ſeduced 

by the hopes of rioting hereafter on the — of their 
country. 

Mr, Gilbert Wakefield * VOIR that © if a hey 
of real danger ſhould arrive, courtiers and place- 
men would be the firſt to deſert their maſter, and 
that he would find a much ſafer aſylum under the 
roof of one like himſelf.” 

„ Venal courtiers, and intereſted placemen,” is the 
general watch-word of our preſent patriots. It re- 
ſembles the This Morning” of Chriſtopher Layer, 
and his aſſociates; and I rather apprehend that its 


that is valuable, of all that is precious, of all that is dear to him, 
becauſe that man takes it into his head to make a joke of what 
he is pleaſed to term Prieſtcraft, to ſing a ſong about what 


he is pleaſed to term Equality, and to ſtrut about with a three- 
coloured ribband in his hat, 


Page 11, note, 
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real meaning is ſomewhat ſimilar. It is the general 
inuendo of theſe gentlemen, that courtiers and places 
men are ready to go all lengths whatever with the 
moſt profligate miniſtry, and to ruin their country, 
provided a ſhare of the ſpoils be allotted them.“ 
How injurious, how ungenerous an idea! an idea, 
notwithſtanding, which is broached by men whoſe 
peculiar profeſſion is the preaching up of Chriſtian 
love and charity ; by men, who are ever making loud 


_ profeſſions of candour and moderation; by men, 


whoſe views are directed to abſolute truth. If ſenti- 
ments unmanly and ſlanderous as theſe be the effects 
of converſation with the free and intrepid tribes of ue. 
nerable dead, the ſaints of Paleſtine, the ſages, philo. 
ſephers, and patriots of Greece and Rome, may I keep 
company with Sir Charles Grandiſon, Tom Jones, 
Clariſſa Harlowe, and Moll Seagrim. Much as I 
value the acquiſitions of literature, I would never 
make them at the expenſe of generoſity and inte- 
grity. 

As a reply to > the inſinuation, it would be folly in 
me to offer any arguments of my own, fince Paley 
has anſwered it in fo complete and maſterly A 
manner *, 


When 


Nor is it a concluſion founded in juſlice, or warranted by 
experience, that becauſe men are induced by views, of intereſt ta 
yield their conſent to meaſures, concerning which their judgment 
decides nothing, that they may be brought by the ſame influeyee 
to act in deliberate oppoſition to knowledge and duty. 

From the ſucceſs, or the facility, with which they, who 

dealt 
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When a gentleman of Mr. Gilbert Wakefield's 
literary eminence makes an aſſertion, it is but natural 
to ſuppoſe that he has well weighed the experience of 
former times, and conſidered how far they bore him 
wil | out. Surely when he tells us that © courtiers and 
| lf placemen would be the firſt to deſert their maſter,” 
j he has forgot that a Granville, a Lindſey, and a 
[ll Falkland, bled upon the field ; that a Strafford and a 
| if Montroſe died for their maſter on a ſcaffold : He does 
0 not recollect the loyal quadrumvirate e who offered 
Wh their lives to fave their king's. Theſe men had been 
the principal miniſters of the reign : Did they ſhrink 
back, did they decline the reſponſibility of the mea- 
ſures which they had counſelled? Far otherwiſe; 
| Ii they conducted themſelves in a different manner 
they came forward like Engliſhmen, and ſeverally 
[118 addreſſed the Uſurper in the words of Niſus: 
| | 1 Me me adſum qui feci, in me convertite ferrum, 
0 5 O Rutuli, mea fraus omnis, nihil iſte nec auſus, 
1 Nee potuit3 cœlum hoc & conſcia ſidera teſto-r 
| [ | Tantum infelicem nimium dilexit amicum. 
| What muſt Cromwell's feelings have been, if his 
heart was not quite callous to the touch of hu- 
manity ! | 
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dealt out the patronage of the crown, carried meaſures like theſe, 
ought we to conclude that a ſimilar application of honours and 
emoluments would procure the conſent of Parliament to counſels 
evidently detrimental to the common welfare ?” 
„ | Paley*'s Moral Philoſophy, book vi. chap. vii, 
0 * Duke of Richmond, Marquis of F, Earl of South- 
li * and Earl of Lindſey, 
Tv reg tc £5 at. 
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It is but conſonant to common juſtice to ſuppoſe, 
that the deſcendants of men like theſe, with ſuch ex- 
amples before their eyes, will be equally ready to 


brave all dangers, and to undergo all extremities, 


and that too in defence of a monarch, who reigns no 
leſs firmly in the hearts of his ſubjects by means of 
his great and amiable qualities, and the ſteady per- 


ſeverance with which he makes the ſpirit of the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution, and the welfare of his people, the 


rules of his government, than he does on the throne 
of his anceſtors by the united ſanctions of hereditary 
ſucceſſion, and parliamentary deſignation. 

It remains to argue, from the hiſtory of paſt times, 
the probable conduct of thoſe men, of whom Mr. 
Gilbert Wakefield ſtyles himſelf one, when the ill- 
fated Charles applied to them for protection. I will 


pourtray their conduct in the words of Junius; it is 


a text which needs no commentary: They received 
him (Charles I.) with bows, and ſmiles, and falſehood, 
and kept him until they had ſettled their bargain with 
the parliament, and then baſely fold their native king 
to the vengeance of his enemies.” I provoked not 
this contraſt ; the party may thank their own chan!. 
pion, Mr, Gilbert Wakefield, for this furbiſhing up 
of the fins of their forefathers, and may aſeribe it to 
the daring and unfounded attack made by him on the 


ariſtocracy of England. 


The Duke of Portland, it ſeems, “declared in 
the Houle of Lords, that the preſent war is neceſſary 
tor the ſupport and defence of the Chriſtian reli- 

"SY | gion.“ 
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gion *.” Let us examine how far the noble Duke's 


aſſertion is corroborated by the principles of reaſon- 
ing, and the immediate aſpect of affairs. The bitter 
taunts which have been thrown out- againſt the mini- 


ſters of the Goſpel, the ſevere cruelties which have 


been inflicted upon them by the French, are no more 
ſuſceptible of aggravation from the fucus of oratory, 


than they are of defence when applied to the touch- 


ſtone of common ſenſe and humanity. Surely, many 


ſtrong marks of deteſtation and malignity towards 


all the members of any profeſſion indiſcriminately, 
indicate a rodted hatred, jure aut injurid, conceived 
againſt that profeſſion itſelf. The patriots of this 
day recover and loſe their political eye-ſight by a 
ſingular ſpecies of intermitting fits: One moment, 


turning their eyes towards France, they argue future 


freedom from preſent ſlavery, and find an earneſt of 
future happineſs in preſent miſery ; the next moment, 
towards the cloſe of 1792, when inſpecting the ſitu- 
ation of Britain, and the temper of the times on this 
ſide of the water, they could not perceive the immi- 
nent dangers hanging over our heads, which nine- 


2nths of this nation apprehended from M Chauvelin 


and his crew; they did not underſtand © gued fica 
i inter naſtra latera vorſabatur,“ becauſe, forſooth, 
the proofs of correſpondence could not hen be juri- 
dically adduced. And in this particular part of the 
conduct of the French, which I am at preſent ſcru- 
tinizing ; though the ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt are 
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diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of Comedians ; though 
they are driven by ſhoals into exile, where they are 
compelled to ſue a precarious ſubſiſtence from the 


bounty of foreigners z though they have been tranſ- 


ported by thouſands to periſh on the unhoſpitable 
ſhores of Guiana; though they have been drowned 
by twenties and thirties at a time; notwithſtanding 
all theſe atrocious acts of perſecution which have been 
inflicted on the miniſters of religion, that zealous 
politician, my Lord Stanhope, and his adherents, can- 
not, or rather will not, perceive that Chriſtianity 1s 
perſecuted, and that the ordinances of God are 
trampled under foot, But there is no need of ad- 
ducing a circuitous proof of the atheiſm and impiety 
of the French : Have they not openly denied the God 
that created .them? Have they not, in the public 
Pandzmonium of their nation, allotted whole days 
for blaſpheming the Saviour of mankind, and crack- 
ing their impious jokes on the Founder of Chriſtiari- 
ity ? Are theſe effects unhappy from a generous cauſe ? 
Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit ſhall 
be hewn down, and caſt into the fire.” 

Buy this plain ſtatement of facts, I truſt that it 
plainly appears, that the French are inimical to 
Chriſtianity : But Chriſtianity, forſooth, muſt not be 
defended by the ſword. I know not a more unfair 
mode of arguing, than from excepted particulars to 
generals. If it be proper to have recourſe to this 
ſpecies of logic, becauſe our Saviour was pleaſed for 
once to raiſe a mortal from the grave, it is but rea- 


ſonable for me to expect, on the loſs of a relation or 
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a friend, that he will return again to act a part in 
this ſublunary world. But to apply this reflection 
ro the paſſage under conſideration It was neceſſary 
both for the completion of the Jewiſh prophecies, 
and the authentication of the Chriſtian religion, that 
our Saviour ſhould be betrayed into the hands of his 
enemies, and die an ignominious death upon the 
croſs. It is but natural to ſuppoſe that Peter was 
acquainted with this peculiar predeſtination of his 
Maſter's fate, ſince Jeſus, even in ſuch of his diſ- 
courſes as are recorded, frequently enlarges upon his 
divine miſſion, and the end to which his mortal na- 
ture was to ſubmit. Peter, then, knew that it was 
the will of God that Jeſus ſhould be crucified ; he 
therefore drew his ſword in oppoſition to the will of 
God, and conſequently wrongfully; wherefore he is 
threatened with divine vengeance if he perſeveres in 
his diſobedience; and God's diſpleaſure is denounced 
againſt ſuch alone as take up the ſword wrongfully. 
Now can Mr. Gilbert Wakefield furniſh me with any 
ſufficient reaſons, why I ought to believe that God 
has fated it, that the Chriſtian religion ſhould be de- 
livered into the fangs of Frenchmen ? I do not deal, 
I muſt confeſs, in predeſtination and neceſſity; the 
very ſuppoſition 1s too ſhocking to be ſuffered to 
enter the mind. Surely Mr. Gilbert Wakefield did 
not reflect upon the conſequences which immedi- 
ately flow from the doctrine here (page 15.) laid 
down. The French are to croſs the Channel, to rack 
our prelates, to murder our prieſts, to overthrow our 


altars, and then, over the carcaſes of flaughtered 
Ne ec- 
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eccleſiaſtics, amidſt the wrecks of proſtrate cathedrals, 
to chaunt the pæans of blaſphemy and equality, 
whilſt we fit tamely by, and put up again our ſwords 
into their places. There ſubſiſts not then the remoteſt 
analogy between the cafe adduced by Mr. Gilbert 
Wakefield and that under conſideration : We are all 
agreed, that God predeſtined the cataſtrophe of his 
Son, but we are not agreed, that God has indicated 
his divine pleaſure, that we ſhould forego the prac- 
tice of Chriſtianity merely to gratify the banditti of 
Paris; and ſurely the onzs probandi reſts with thoſe 
who make the aſſertion. The Jews, we well know, 
were the particular people of God ; and ſuch rules 
of conduct as he enjoined them, having no refers 
ence to the ceremonial rites of Moſes, undoubtedly 
claim our conformity. Mr. Gilbert Wakefield is 
well acquainted, it ſeems, with the ſages of Paleſtine ; 
let me aſk him, how the Jews carried on the building 
of their temple? With one hand they reared the edi- 
fice, whilſt in the other they brandiſhed the ſteady 
ſword of ſelf-defence, and repelled the proud ag- 
greflors among the Gentiles, who, like the Heathens 
of France, thought proper to intermeddle in the do- 

meſtic regulations of an independent community. 
The Duke of Portland is undoubtedly a very con- 
ſiderable and reſpectable man, and moſt readily do I 
give him credit for integrity and the qualities of the 
heart, Human judgment being fallible, may be 
blinded for a time by paſſion, and the wiſeſt and beſt 
are liable to err: Political deſigns cannot be carried 
on without a party, and I believe that in every ſtate 
4 | under 
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under the ſun, government ever has and ever will be 
ſupported and oppoſed by parties. But ſurely there 
is ſome difference between a party and a faction. A 
party ever purſues national ends, whilſt all the views 
of a faction are directed towards the attainment of 
offices and emolument for themſelves : Immane quan- 
tum diſcrepat When the Duke of Portland formed 
a political league with Mr. Fox, it is but candid to 
ſuppoſe, that he intended to ſupport that gentleman 
only in what he deemed juſt and conſtitutional mea- 
ſures, and perhaps in the propoſed ſubverſion of that 
rival, againſt whom they had conceived that diſlike 
which is too often entertained againſt fortunate ſucceſs 
and ſuperior abilities. But does it follow from the 
terms of this agreement, whether expreſs or implied, 
that the noble Duke pledged himſelf to Mr. Fox to 
ſupport him per fas atque nefas in all the ſchemes- 
framed by dilappointed ambition, and a low rage for 
popularity with the loweſt claſſes of mankind? Suppoſe 
it poſlible, for argument's ſake, that the Duke of Port- 
land had agreed to foſter all his friend's moſt deſpe- 
Tate plans, I am well aſſured that a gentleman of 
Mr. Gilbert Wakefield's religious and philoſophical 
attainments muſt well know, that the Duke of Port- 
land, both as a freeholder of Great Britain, and a peer 
of the realm, is bound by all the ties of morality to con- 
tribute ¶ quibus ſciet poteritque) to its happineſs; and 
that all agreements entered into in derogation to our 
duties towards God, are invalid in proportion as they 
militate againſt the divine commands: Suppoſe it 
poſlible then, for argument's ſake, that the noble 
+ Rb "E Duke 
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Duke entered into the moſt eccentric of Mr. Fox's 
deſigns, it was his duty to repent and turn as ſoon 
as poſſible from his evil ways, and the ſooner the 
better. | 
- *Tis rather ſingular that whilſt the Duke of Port- 

land ſupported Mr. Fox, our patriots ſhowered 
down upon him the moſt fulſome and indiſcriminate 
applauſes; in ſhort, his Grace was the Stoic of 
Horace: 

| Dieses qui ſapiens eſt, 

Et ſutor bonus & ſolus formoſus & eſt rex. 

But now, ſince the Duke has ceaſed to act with 
Mr. Fox, no reproaches are beneath his deſerts; 
and now, forſooth, he is threatened with laſting 
damnation for aſſerting what is deemed ſelf-evident 
by nine tenths of the good people of England, 

I have been ever inſtructed, that the ſpirit of our 
conſtitution is the rule of conduct which every pub- 
lic man ſhould preſcribe to himſelf, the compaſs by 
which he ſhould ſteer his political courſe ; but in the 
cenſures here inflicted on his Grace of Portland, in 
the room of the ſpirit of our conſtitution, Mr. Gil- 
bert Wakefield ſubſtitutes the whim and caprice of 
Mr. Fox. Should I at any future time obtain a ſeat in 
parliament, and ſhould the Empreſs of Ruſſia en- 
deavour to overthrow the balance of Europe by en- 
croaching on the ſide of Oczakow ; were I to apply 
to my good friend Mr. Gilbert Wakefield for advice, 
he would direct me to vote in ſuch a manner as to 
give full ſcope to the autocrator Catherine's ambition, 
becauſe it would gratify Mr. Fox. Should a lawleſs 
banditti⸗ 
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banditti, headed by ſome modern Spartacus, threaten 
every region of the civilized globe with havoc and 
devaſtation, he would not recommend- me ro take 
all poſſible precautions for the ſafety of my country, 
becauſe Charles James Fox has been created a citizen 
of France. When we ſee the treatment which his 
Grace of Portland now experiences from thoſe who 
formerly extolled him as the quinteſſence of per- 
fection, I am ſure we ſhall be naturally led to 
paraphraſe a certain old proverb. in a certain old 


book : 


Put not your confidence in patriots, nor in the ſons 


of reform. 
Mr. Gilbert Wakefield + wiſhes to know by what 
humanity the Rev. Mr. Palmer is put into irons, 


* Let the Duke of Bedford, Lords Albemarle and Thanet, 
and Mr. Lambton, beware. Perhaps they imagine that, by joining 
themſelyes to the popular party, they may be able to direct its 
courſe, and to prevent its proceeding to the abolition of rank 
and the equalization of property. Let them baniſh ſo groundleſs 
an idea. Let them reflect how Eſſex, - Mancheſter, and Fairfax, 
were erected as idols of puritanical worſhip, in the year 1640, 
and how quickly they were overturned, as ſoon as by ſtepping on 
their ſhoulders Cromwell had ſeized the ſceptre and mounted the 
throne, Surely, * tis no compliment on the underſtandings of peers 
of the realm to "fay that they are made uſe of, like the paws of 
the cat in the fable, to get cheſnuts out of the fire. I truſt that 
ſoon they will perceive that, in perilous times like theſe, the hands 
of the executive mult be ſtrengthened, and that, to uſe. a judi- 
cious expreſſion of Baron Monteſquiou, „there are cafes in 
which a veil ſhould be drawn for a while over liberty, as it was 
- cuſtomary to veil the ſtatues of the \ cool | of 
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* firſt queſtion which b veeſoncs elf is 
this, Whence ariſes the right of puniſhing individuals, 
which we all allow to be inherent in ſovereignty ? 
It ariſes not immediately from the nature of virtue 
and vice: From the hands of the Almighty we are 
taught to expect a' retribution of ſo much chaſtiſe- 
ment for ſo much moral turpitude; but with what 
plea of juſtice can a human judge infſict puniſhment 
in a+ ſimilar manner? Is he himſelf free from all 
imputations of guilt, or has he not rather, as being 
one of us, his imperfections? Narratur & priſci 
Catonis ſæpe mero caluiſſe virtues. From this ſource 
then an anſwer to our queſtion cannot be derived, 
and we muſt ſeek it from ſome other. God wills 
the happineſs of his creatures; this cannot be ſecured 
unleſs ſuch as contribute their mite to deſtroy it be 
made examples henceforth to deter men of depraved 
diſpoſitions from attempting ſimilar enormities, and 
unleſs rulers be made a terror unto evil works. No 
conſiſtent legiſlator ever gives a right without a cor: 
reſponding remedy; God therefore: permits us to 
have recourſe to puniſhment only when it ĩs neceſſary 
to general utility, and, in fact, the execution of a 
criminal is only amputating a part for the benefit of 
the whole. Puniſhments ſhould (as the moral and 
judicious Paley well obſerves) be inflicted in a ratio 
compeunded of the danger of the conſequences, 
which would have: enſued the ſucceſs of the crime, 
and the i incentives which there may be hereafter to 
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the perpetrating quiddam ſimile. Let us now apply 
this rule to the caſe under conſideration, and let us 
ſuppoſe that the deſigns of Meſſrs. Muir, Palmer, 
Skirving, &c. had been ſucceſsful, and that the 
common people had eſpouſed the cauſeè of the Edin- 
burgh Convention, 

Nothing is more eaſy, nothing ſtands leſs in need 
either of bodily ſtrength or manual dexterity, than 
to ſet fire to a train of gunpowder ; this is a function 
which may be as well performed by a blundering 
chambermaid, as by the moſt experienced engineer. 
But when once the, fatal torch is applied, who can 
prevent the exploſion from- taking place? Who can 
arreſt the ſudden ſhock ? Who can divert deſtruction 
from the devoted town? 

It is, I believe, rather a difficult taſk to change 
the tendency of thoſe natural eſſects which enſue from 
natural cauſes, . Notwithſtanding the manifold im- 
provements of this enlightened age, I have not 
heard that any member, either of the Mancheſter 
or Philadelphian Philoſophical Societies, has as yet 
deviſed a plan for altering the conſtituent properties 
of the univerſe, or organizing anew the moral and 
material worlds. It remains to make the application : 
I will do it in the words of Mr. Hooker : 

He that goeth about te perſuade a multitude 
that they are nat ſo well governed as they ought to 
be, will never want attentive and favourable hearers, 
| becauſe they know the manifold defects whereunto 
every kind of regimen is ſubject; but the ſecret lets 

and difficulties, which in public proceedings are in- 
numerable 
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numerable and inevitable, they have orditiily the 
judgment to conſider “. 8 
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To perſuade the common people that they are un- 
happy, requires no great ſtock of abilities, ſince there 
is an innate reſtleſſneſa and peeviſhnels in human 
nature, and ſince thoſe, who have not received the 
beneſit of a good education, are apt to be deceived 
by a rigmarole of names, to be cheated out of their 
real intereſts, and to be egged on to ruſh: down the 
precipice of ſelf-· deſtruction. It is a taſk which may 
be as well performed by Tom Paine, as by the 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke. But the advocates for 
inſurrection would do well to confider that though 
they can conjure up the accurſed fiend, that bellaa 
centiceps, Rebellion, they cannot draw the line; they 
may ſay, Thus far ſhalt thou go, and no farther ; but, 
alas! their words will have no more effect than thoſe 
celebrated injunctions which Canute laid upon the 
waters of the ocean. Who knows the conſequences 
of a thorough: commotion of the people? We may 
reſt + morally certain that they are ſupremely cala- 
mitous, from conſidering the ſerious train of diſaſters 
which attend even a partial inſurrection; but from 
the latter we can ſcarcely frame an idea of the vaſt 
immenſity of the former. The celebrated Junius 
well obſerves, that, “wide is the diſtance between a 
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riot of the populace and a convulſion of the whole 
kingdom.“ In the latter caſe 


Flammæ furentes 
Sandes perque hominum volvuntur, perque deorum. 


That the intent of the Edinburgh Convention was 
to procute a general commotion of the people, I 


appeal to the avowed end for which it was inſtituted, 
to the ſpeeches made by ſeveral members, which are 
upon record, to the papers which were circulated by 


them: And theſe are the theological ſtudies of Mr. 
Palmer. I hope the reality of the dangers which 
would have followed the ſucceſs of the Rev. Gen- 
-tleman's plans 4s ſufficiently evident. It remains to 
prove the incentives which there are for W 
the conduct of him and his aſſociates. 
That there are men vicked enough to break 
through every. ordinance of religion, to overturn 
every (eſtabliſhment of man, however indiſpenſably 
requiſite it may be to the peace and happineſs of 
ſociety, is a truth which is corroborated but by too 
frequent experience: How many have waded through 
ſeas of blood, how many have traverſed mountains 
of iniquity, whilſt journeying towards power and 
.pre-eminence! And indeed in that dreadful firuation 
of affairs, which I endeavoured to pourtray juſt 
above, the ſucceſsful demagogue is the only one on 


hom fortune ſeems to ſmile, Whilſt the prelates of 
the church, and the hereditary nobility of the land, 


men eminent for their piety and valour, are forced 


to flee like culprits from the fury of a rouſed rabble, 


theſe men are rioting in luxury and wantonneſs: 
ä Whilſt. 
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Whilſt thoſe, whoſe ſex by all but -barbarians is 
deemed a ſufficient protection both from injury and 
inſult, and whom education, rank, and one perpetu- 
ated gale of proſperity, have kept utterly unacquaint- 
ed with the greater part of the evils which are with- 
out, have not a hole wherein to lay their heads; 
theſe audacious, theſe lucky villains, are indulging 
themſelves in the ſenſual gratification of every de- 
praved appetite. In one word, the ſucceſsful de- 
magogue cajoles a miſerable people with the huzzas 
of equality, and rules them with the rod of op- 
preſſion. Is not the proſpect of emerging from ob- 
ſcurity, of realizing the moſt ſanguine dreams of 
ambition, of trampling on the necks of thoſe, who 
at preſent deem him too contemptible to honour with 
their notice, a (ſufficient incentive for any clever 
daring journeyman printer to ſet up for a patriot, to 
lecture upon taxes, harangue upon grievances, diſ- 
perſe hand-bills, foment diſorders, and endeavour, 
as far as in him lies, to diffolve the bonds of ſociety? 
and then adieu to ſweet tranquillity and amiable ſe- 
curity, perhaps for ever. No one, I am ſure, who 
juſtly appreciates theſe conſiderations, the dangers 
which threatened this empire from the plans of Mr. 
Palmer and his aſſociates, and which would certainly 
have been realized, had thoſe nefarious plots ſuc- 
ceeded ; that to render a populace diſcontented is 
no very difficult taſk, and that the incentives to the 
attempt are many and weighty with men who deſpiſe 
the voice of the charmer, and ſtifle the ſuggeſtions 
of conſcience ; no one, 1.5 am ſure, who juſtly appre- 
ciates 
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ciates theſe conſiderations, will deem the puniſhment 
of theſe Conventioniſts oppreſſive or unneceffary, 
with however copious a ſhare of the milk of human 
nature he may be bleſſed. No man, I am fure, who 
reflects that the right of puniſhing ariſes from general 
utility, from the facility of perpetrating crimes, and 
the incentives which there are to perpetration, can 
fay, bond fide, that the Scotch judges exerted their 
authority wantonly or tyrannically. 91 

But whatever may have been the aims and i inten- 
tions of theſe gentlemen, a new plea in arreſt of 
judgment is ſet up before the bar of public opinion 
by their advocates, who are now forced to quit the 
general juſtice of the ſentence. Theſe men, forſooth, 
ought not to be ſent to Botany Bay, becauſe' they 
have received a liberal education. This newly invent- 


dd beneſit of clergy does honour to the ſophiſtry of 


Dr. Prieſtley's underſtanding, for he, if I miſtake 
not, is the deviſer of this argument. I have always 
been inſtructed that it is a_principal excellence of 
the Britiſh conſtitution, that its code is no reſpecter 
of ' perſons. This regulation has always hitherto 
been reckoned a leading member of thoſe r 
principles, 
X | 0 e 
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But French equality is, it ſeems, the direct reverſe 


of that eſtabliſned in Britain. All who have any 
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ſenſe of the duty which they owe to their God and 


their king; all who wiſh, to heal the wounds of 
their bleeding country, and to compoſe thoſe dif- 
ſenſions which prey on its vitals; theſe are all mur- 
dered with equal barbarity and inhumanity : But thoſe 


whoſe crimes call down loudly: for vengeance from 


heaven, who render Nero, when compared to them, 
a mild philoſopher, and Domitian a ſpotleſs ſaint, are 
rewarded in proportion to the immanity of their 
conduct: And thoſe, whoſe carcafles after their de- 
ceaſe, amidſt any civilized nation, would have ſtunk 

upon a gibbet, are interred in pantheons, and ca- 
nonized in calendars, 

This is French equality, this is the ons ratio, 
in which puniſhments and rewards are diſtributed ; 
and this the advocates for Meſſrs. Muir and Palmer 
recommend to our imitation. The liberal education 
of theſe culprits is a mere pretence ; the real reaſon 
why Dr.Prieſtley and his coadjutors deſire their indem- 


nity is the atrocity of the crimes which they wiſhed 
to perpetrate. But the faction knows not the difh- 


culties which ſtand in its way, before it can here in- 
troduce its favourite ſyſtem of France. Every honeſt 
Engliſhman will exclaim, in the words of Craſſus, 


Prius hac tibi oft excidenda lingua, qud vel evulſd ſpiritu 


ipfo libidinem tuam libertas mea refutabit. I have read 
the Trial of Mr. Muir, and my heart bled for the 
frailties of human nature, when 1 reflected that a 


man, gifted as he is, could deſcend to practices which 


juſtly place him upon a level with the common houſe- 
breaker, and the common murderer. I wiſh not to 


triumph over the fallen foe, but leave him to the 


4 con- 
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conſolations of his conſcience, and the remorſe which 
mult ariſe in his mind, when he contraſts what he is 


1 what he might have been. 


Mr. Gilbert Wakefield * forebodes © that the laſt 
race of church dignitaries are ſſumbering in their ſtalls 


and palaces; in which elegant and figurative period 


he implies, I preſume, a probable downfall of the 
eſtabliſhed church of England. 

Towards the cloſe of the tenth century, an opinion 
got abroad that the end of the world was approach- 
ing, and deluded wretches ruſhed by thouſands into 
Paleſtine, that they might meet their Lord at his 
coming, in the place which he had ſanctified by his 
labour and his ſufferings, and there periſhed amidſt 
inhoſpitable deſerts and burning ſands, a prey to their 
own ignorance and deluſion. The world, it may be 
worth while to remark, has gone on in its old way, 
though it is now five or ſix hundred years ſince its 
final concluſion was announced to be at hand. Mr. 


Gilbert Wakefield's prophecy of the cataſtrophe of 
our national church is equally: likely, in all hu- 


man probability, to be accompliſhed as that which 


I have juſt mentioned, for I truſt, that . there | 


is a fund of good ſenſe in this country which 
cannot long be deceived by the arts either of falſe 
patriotiſm, or falſe reaſoning f.“ 1 truſt that the peo- 
ple of England ſee through the flimſy arts of thoſe 
even not _T wiſh to deſtroy the frame of church 


. P. age 2 3 N | 
F Letter to Junius, aſcribed to Sir William ny then 
n to her Majeſty. 

govern- 
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government eſtabliſhed at preſent amongſt us, but 
will not ſuffer any regulation to ſubſiſt, which may 
tend to the inculcating the doctrines of Chriſtianity 
into the common people, and delivering the dictates 
of morality from a place whoſe ſanctity (whether real 
or ſuppoſed, it is not here my buſineſs to argue) gives 
them an additional efficacy, who wiſh not only to 
overthrow the Britiſh conſtitution, but every ſyſtem 
of government, which is not founded on thoſe in- 
fallible principles of liberty and free inveſtigation, 
the pike and the guillotine. 

To imagine, that the human breaſt can ever be 
totally diveſted of curioſity, is highly abſurd; and no 
one endowed with a grain of common ſenſe can think 
it his duty to lay aſide all anxiety with regard to fu- 
turity, and all conſideration of what conſequences are 
likely to reſult from any particular event. But I know 
not any conduct more impious, or fooliſh, than to en- 
deavour to remove the brazen veil which God has 
been pleaſed to ſpread before the face of futurity, to 
pry into the ſecrets of the Moſt Higheſt, and to diſ- 
cover thoſe rules which he has propoſed to himſelf in 

the moral government of the world, 
Let us rather reſt aſſured, that, ſo long as we re- 
main a people zealous of good works, the Good 
Being will never withdraw from us his countenance 
and protection. He is not, as Dr. Prieſtley and Mr. 
Gilbert Wakefield repreſent him, like the gods of 
the Heathens; he does not deſtroy his people through 
whim, or ſlay them through caprice ; his authority 
(as my Lord Bolingbroke happily expreſſes it) is li- 
E mited 
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mited by the rules which infinite goodneſs has pre- 
ſcribed to infinite power. Let no forced conſtructions 
put upon Scripture prophecies terrify us out of acting 
wiſely and manfully; let no puritanical omens induce 
us to believe that it is pre-deſtined above, that the 
anarchy which has ariſen in France ſhould ſpread itſelf 
over all Europe, and ſwallow up every veſtige of 
good order and tranquillity. 

With regard to the expediency of a national church 
in general, were I to dilate at length the arguments 
which may be adduced in favour of it, I ſhould only 
treſpaſs upon the patience of the Public for a longer 
time than I have a right to claim their attention. 
The ſubje& has been ſo often and ſo ably diſcuſſed, 
and the treatiſes containing theſe diſcuſſions are ſo 
eaſy for all men to obtain, that I have only mentioned 
the ſubject, that I might profeſs my firm and unqua- 
lified afſent to the open, manly declaration of the 
Iron Barons at Runnymede : Sit Ecclefia Anglicana 
libera, atque habeat jura omnia ſua intemerata, atque 
libertates ſuas illaſas, Long may ſhe continue to 
rear her mitred front in parliament ; long may ſhe 


continue to be at once ſupported and adorned by men 


like thoſe who fill at preſent her exalted departments, 
with credit to themſelves, and with honour to their 
country. 

But I have another charge to bring ak Mr. 
Gilbert Wakefield, which not only tends to prove 
the real purport of his publication, but the unpoliſhed 
roughneſs of his manners, and the bitter malignity 


of his heart. Becauſe he differs in opinion from the 
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clergy of the eſtabliſhed Church of England, is it ne- 
ceſſary to load them with reproaches, and overwhelm 
them with abuſe? But in this part of his production 
our Author ſeems to have forgot the comparative ſitu- 
ations, and comparative characters, of himſelf and 
the objects of his cenſure: Paſſion ſo far miſleads 
him, envy ſo far blinds him, that he does not per- 
ceive that he is biting againſt a file. The clergy of 

England do not blow the trumpet of civil diſſenſion, 
nor eſpouſe the cauſe of commotions and maſlacres, 
but recommend to their congregations, peace, loy- 
alty, and tranquillity. They do not endeavour to 
apply to a bad purpoſe the influence which they com- 
mand with the lower claſſes of ſociety, by inſpiring 
them with prejudices againſt their ſuperiors, and in- 
ſtilling into their minds the ſhockingly miſanthropic 
idea, that the general ſpirit of the country is Anti- 
chriſtian ; they, on the contrary, preach up charity 
the moſt univerſal, and Chriſtian love the moſt un- 
bounded. Like the Bramins of India, theſe good 
men * quit not the ſilence of their retreats, to min- 
gle in the tumults of the ſtate, ncr point the brand 
flaming from the altar againſt the authority of the 
| ſovereign, or the tranquillity of the government “.“ 


Ir, 


* Hiſt, of India, vol. i. page 178.— Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, in 
one part of his philanthropic production, preſumes to cenſure the 
conduct of this country in Hindoſtan, without ſeeming to under- 
ſtand any thing about the matter: It is one of the proofs which 
he adduces of our Antichriſtianiſm, moſt of which ate erected but 
upon a ſandy foundation, Let me recommend to his peruſal this 
he E 2 perſpi- 
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| putation to which he is ſo juſtly entitled. 


| EB 3 
If, at ſome particular conjuncture, the uncommon 
-ains taken at conventicles to make the people dif. 


contented, render it neceſſary for theſe men to incul- 
cate from their pulpits the fin of refiſting thoſe pow- 


ers which are ordained of God, and the doctrines of 


rational obedience, they do it in a ſtyle ſo liberal, 
ſo manly, and ſo plain, that by every good man they are 
heard with deference, by every wiſe man with aſſent. 

There is among them a prelate, who has equally 
endeared himſelf to the Chriſtian community at large, 
by the ſpirit and ability with which he defends the 
fundamentals of its religion, when attacked by ſo- 
phiſticated licentiouſneis; to the people of England, by 
the honeſt zeal and flaſhing conviction with which he 
ſtands forth the champion ot ſubordination and eſta- 
blithment ; ro the iriends of humanity, by the glori- 
ous aſſiduity and unaffected eloquence with which 
he pleads the cauſe of the ſuffering clergy of France, 
and the real liberality with which he runs to ſuccour 
a brother miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt in diſtreſs, over- 


looking the narrow impediments of different ſenti- 


ments on doctrinal points, and affording us a bright 
example of that bright original, © the good Sama- 
ritan,” 
I need not ſay that this feeble ſketch is meant to 
convey an idea of the Biſhop of Rocheſter, nor need 


perſpicuous and elegant work, which at once vindicates the honour 


of the Britiſh name, and conſtitutes an important addition to 
Britiſh literature, whilſt it acquires for its truly able and re- 
ſpectable author, my much-eſtcemed friend Mr, Orme, that re» 


I men» 
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I mention the ſenſations which I ſelt when I firſt read 
Mr. Gilbert Wakefield's character of him. But when 
I recolle&ed that this great and good man is blefſed 
with the merited favour of his ſovereign, and the 
well-carned veneration of his countrymen, and on the 
other hand, that Mr. Gilbert Wakefield's malevolence, 
though great, is equalled only by his impotence, I 
thought even his infamous quotation from Milron 
rather adapted for exciting the ſmile of contempt, 
than kindling the ſpark of indignation, 

I cannot quit this head, without tranſcribing a 
paſſage from the will of the celebrated Sir William 
Petty: As for religion, I die in the profeſſion of 
that faith, and in the practice of that worſhip, which 
I find eſtabliſhed by the laws of my country; not 
being able to believe what I myſelf pleaſe, nor to 
worſhip God better than by doing what I would be 
done unto, and obſerving the laws of my country, 
and expreſſing my love and honour to Almighty God 
by ſuch ſigns and tokens as are underſtood to be ſuch 
by the people with whom I live, God knowing my 
heart without any at all *.” 


'I ſeize every poſſible opportunity of paying a tribute of re- 
ſpect to the memory of this truly great and good man. If a 
rational and far from ſervile obedience to conſtituted authorities; 
if the application of the pureſt of hearts and the cleareſt of heads 
to the public ſervice ; if improving, in a ſignal manner, thoſe ſci- 
ences which produce the moſt real utility to a ſtate ; if a ſtrict 
adherence to the regulations of morality and decorum—if theſe be 
virtues, Sir William Petty was the molt reſpeQable of mortals ; 
and more truly ennobles his deſcendants, than if the united blood 
of Ferrars and Vere ran through their veins, 


Mr, 
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Mr. Gilbert Wakefield * aſcribes the enormities of 
the French republicans to the armies that have in- 


vaded their territorics, and is pleaſed to term their 


crimes occaſional and incidental, effedts unhapp y * om 
a generous cauſe. 

We live in an age, which preſents to our view a 
ſingular and unuſual phenomenon—a ſet of beings 
who call themſelves philoſophers 4, diſſolving the 
bond of ſocial union, and freeing the minds of their 
ſubjects from all ſcruples on the ſcore of religion—a 
ſet of beings, who call themſelves men, murdering 
the unprotected widow, after having inflicted upon 
her indignities more cutting, and cruelties more ex- 
quiſite, than Nero had ever malice to invent, or 
Domitian ferocity to execute. Mr. Gilbert Wake- 
field is reſolved that his friends ſhall not ſtand alone; 


the contradiction being uni mitated, he ſuppoſes may 


* Toa 25. 

+ As if political philoſophy conſiſted in the avowing ſentiments 
diametrically oppoite to thoſe which have ſtood the teſt of ages, 
and fo far from being called into queſtion, have ever been taken pro 
confeſſis by the beſt and the wiſeſt of mankind ; as, if theological 
philoſophy conſiſted in idle and impious attempts to trace the ways 
of Providence, and ſubſtitute reſtleſs diffidence and painful anxiety, 
for manly confidence and liberal tranquillity. This curſed ſyſtem 
has brought forth to Rouſſeau the race of mea at preſent ruling in 
France 

5 —=yfv do Xiu Text 
DT ovoy uTegQranov 
Mora xa pwovov, H avdeac 
ye pop, A bee vopuorge 
Pind. Pyth, Ode ii. | 
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caſt a tacit imputation on their merits. Impreſſed 
with a deſire (praiſeworthy in the extreme !) of in- 

troducing French principles in Britain, he diſplays in 
his conduct a contraſt equally glaring, and as irre- 
concilable to common conſiſtency as it is to common 

humanity : A man, who one moment ſtyles himſelf _ 
a lowly, inſignificant, conſtientious follower of Teſus 
Chris; at another ſtands forth the avowed cham- 

pion of unparalleled proſcriptions, and the profeſſed 
palliator of murder and aſſaſſinations, Let us ſup- 
poſe, for argument's ſake, that the combined powers 
had hunted the French down like beaſts for the 
laughter, and ſee how far this fact, when aſſumed, 
tends to extenuate their maſſacres and devaſtations. 
Mr. Gilbert Wakefield will readily grant, I truſt, 
that there are maxims of conduct enjoined by the 
Creator of the univerſe for man to obſerve, from the 
performance of which none but God himſelf can 
grant him a diſpenſation ; ſince it requires at leaſt the 
ſame degree of power to cancel a moral OO" 

as was exerted in the creating it. | 

How far any treacherous and unwarrantable i inter- 
ference on the part of the combined powers with the 
internal affairs of France, or any menaces from them 
whatever, however ſanguinary and terrific, juſtify 
the National Convention in their deeds of deſolation, 
and their exploits of murder, 1 ſhall not pretend to 
argue; but leave the diſcuſſion to Mr. Gilbert Wake- 
field and his aſſociates, who endeavour to throw down 
thole barriers which the moral ſenſe has erected be- 
tween virtue and vice, and to demonſtrate good to 
; be 
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de evil, and evil good. We can excuſe the peeviſſi 
child, whoſe little impotent paſſions, rouſed by the 
idea of Raw-head and Bloody- one's arrival, wreak 
their vengeance upon a doll, or a go- cart; but J 


know not what apology can be deviſed for legiſlators, 


who, by any concatenation of circumſtances what- 
ever, ſuffer reaſon and judgment to be baniſhed from 
their breaſts, and who permit thoſe manſions to be 
inhabited as dwelling-places by phrenzy and blood- 
thirſtineſs, which ought to be the temples of juſtice 
and righteouſneſs, of coolneſs and impartiality. 

In the late unhappy contention between Great 
Britain and her Colonies (I with it to be underſtood 
that it is not my intention to repeat old grievances, 
by entering into the merits of the caſe), the part acted 


by France was undoubtedly perfidious and iniquitous 


in the extreme; neither her intereſts, nor the intereſts 


of the allies, nor the intereſts of Europe, were im- 


plicated in the quarrel; the only reaſons, which 
could poſſibly have induced her to conduct herſelf in 
ſuch a manner, were views of ſelf. aggrandizement, 
and the baſe deſire of circumventing a foe, whom 
ſhe dared not to meet aperto marte—a foe, who 
had ever behaved as a generous enemy, by ſparing 
aſter conqueſt, and granting equitable terms of peace 
after victory. Surely a ſhock ſo unexpected, ſo vex- 
atious as this, if we allow the doctrine of Mr. Gilbert 
Wakefield to hold good, would have juſtified a de- 
gree of raving madneſs on the part of the Britiſh 
parliament ſuperior to that of Hercules when enve- 
loped in the poiſoned ſhirt, I do not know, that 


any 
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any of thoſe unhappy victims in France, to the ge- 
nerous cauſe of Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, ever publicly 
demonſtrated their joy, when news arrived of the 
ſucceſſes of Auſtria; though it is natural to ſuppoſe 
that men muſt rejoice at the approximation of that 
event, which promiſes to reſtore them to the honours 
and poſſeſſions of their anceitors. It is a well- 
authenticated fact, that at that calamitous period to 
which J have referred juſt above, a Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman, bright in the annals of ſenatorial fame, pub- 
licly exulted in the defeats of his country, and 
triumphed in the ſucceſſes of her enemies. Did the 
parliament of Great Britain appeal againſt this man 
to the rabble which was paſſing through Palace- yard: 
Did the members halloo out to the tinkers and bar- 
row. women of Weſtminſter, „ Citizens, this man is 
a Feuillant, a Moderat #” (or any other new-coined 
_ appellation.) The Britiſh parliament juſtly conſidered, 
that no diſtreſſes whatever could apologiſe for an uſe- 
leſs breach of the laws of morality, and that the 
want of ſucceſs, or the gloomy aſpect of their affairs, 
was not a plea which would avail at God's bar here- 
after ſo far as to juſtify their giving full ſcope to all the 
prejudices and paſſions of outraged humanity, Yet, 
forſooth, Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, with a faſtidious 
daintineſs peculiar to himſelf, cenſures the ſpirit of 
the times in England as Anti-chriſtian : What then 
mult be the ſpirit of the times in France? It muſt be 
what I have ever deſcribed it, ſanguinary and fero- 
cious beyond the powers of language; entirely de- 
void of all thoſe gentle affections, which emphatically 
F | are 
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are ſtyled the milk of human nature, and which ſerve 
to diſtinguiſh the nobleſt work of creation from the 
beaſts that rove over the fields. How truly weak is 
the cauſe of ſedition, how little avail abilities the 
moſt ſplendid when miſapplied; ſince even an author 
raw, inexperienced, and deficient as I am, is able to 
turn the principal battery of Mr. Gilbert Wakefield's 
fortification againſt himſelf, and out of his own mouth 
to convict him! 

I ſhould be glad to know, how Mr. Gilbert Wake- 
field makes out his charge, of exciting the crimes of 
the French, againſt either the miniſtry, the parlia- 
ment, or the people of this country? When im- 
putations are caſt upon bodies of men reſpectable as 
theſe, it is either neceſſary that the miſdemeanours 
alleged ſhould be proved in their utmoſt extent, 
or that the party, who gives to the Public, pledges of 
proſecution, and then, unable to ſubſtantiate his 
charges, drops all farther mention of them, ſhould 
fit down for the remainder of his life with the repu- 
tation of a common incendiary. If, to expreſs our 
deteſtation for crimes already perpetrated, be a cauſe 
ſufficient to provoke the guilty to the perpetration of 
freſh crimes, I hope my country will ever continue 
to make ule of this provocative. 'The moral ſenſe, 
or a power of diſtinguiſhing between virtue and vice, 
is by far the nobleſt prerogative of human nature; 
nor can I ſee, I muſt confeſs, any tolerable reabn 
why its uſe ſhould be ſuſpended, or forbid, becauſe 
the French Convention thought proper to ſeize upon 


the property of the church, to authoriſe general 


maſſacres, 


1 


maſſacres, and to immure their ſovereign and his 
family in a priſon. Plutarch tells us, that the Ar- 
gives having put to death fifteen hundred of their 
citizens, the Athenians ordered ſacrifices of expia- 
tion, that it might pleaſe the gods to turn the 
hearts of their citizens from ſo cruel a thought. 
This, I imagine, is perfectly fimilar to the conduct 
of Great Britain, ſo long as the horrid crimes of the 
French were merely of a domeſtic tendency, and did not 
threaten the repoſe and tranquillity of Europe *. Had 
the aim of our war been to avenge the death of the 
King of France, whether we conſider the matter in 
a view of right, or a view of policy, five ſhillings 
ſpent, or a drop of blood ſpilt, in the quarrel, would 
be too much; but whatever additional cruelties the 
preſent war may cauſe to be inflifted on the few ho- 
neſt men who are at preſent reſident in France, we 
mult perſevere in it, if we wiſh to keep the rapacious 
hands of French liberty from our poſſeſſions, and the 
bloody dagger of French equality from our throats. 

I doubt not but the Convention would be equally 
bloody and unrelenting, although France was not 
engaged in a war, and that Mr. Gilbert Wakefield 
would good-naturedly deviſe ſome apology for his 
friends* conduct, equally ſatisfactory and ingenious 


* Stet fortuna domiis, & avi nu merentur avorum. 
For God's ſake let the royal and illuſtrious dynaſty of Robeſpierre 
long continue ſeated upon the throne of the Bourbons; but what- 
ever may be the fate of France, may Enyland never be added to 
that devoted region as an 85th department, and may Europe be 
reſcued from deſolation ! | 
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it as the one which we have been here inveſtigat- 

ing. 
Government * is inſtituted to enſure the happineſs 

of thoſe who are ſubject to it; and protection is in 


77 as full a ſenſe the duty of the ſovereign, as allegiance 
* is of the people. The monſtrous doctrine, of the 
q many being made for the one, is now, thank God, 
|: ſufficiently exploded : © It abdicated Weſtminſter- 
„ hall, when James the Second abdicated his kingdom.” 
13 But, alas! the common people ſeldom do things by 


halves: Sometimes with a hundred thouſand feet 
they creep like inſects, and ſometimes with a hun- 
dred thouſand arms they overturn all before them.“ 
The doctrine of the divine right of kings, and the 
courtly poſition, A Deo rex, a rege lex, are ſuc- 
ceeded by the ſovereign majeſty of the people, and the 
Rag-fair bluſter, All men are equal.” But how- 
ever violent the current of popular opinion may be - 
ſet in any particular direction; whatever pains may 
be taken by the worthleſs emiſſaries of ſedition to 
prejudice the deluded peaſant and the blinded me- 
chanic, againſt thoſe who are really their beſt friends; 
furely no man of honour will be deterred from en- 


H -deavouring to undeceive them, even though life itſelf, 

[5 together with all its comforts and conveniences, be 
4 | riſked in the attempt. | 

4] From the .definition of government laid down 

ig above, it naturally enſues, that the beſt frame of it 18 
ö that which makes the moſt effectual proviſions for 


the 
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the ſecurity both of civil and political liberty. Let 
me now, after the example of Mr. Gilbert Wake- 
ſield, aſk two queſtions :—Will any one pretend to 
ſay, that by the government at preſent eſtabliſned in 
England any unneceſſary reſtraints are laid upon the 
natural liberties of mankind ? Is any one, except a 
few ſnarling, diſcontented Puritans, at all appre- 
henſive that the legiſlature of England is baſe enough 
to offer up privilege on the ſhrine of prerogative, or 
to remove thoſe wholeſome barriers, which former 
ages have ſo wiſely and ſo juſtly erected againſt the 
inordinate exertion of regal authority ? 

I write not to convince ſuch men as I have except- 
ed above; this would be a taſk truly impracticable, 
were my abilities to ſurpals the mental powers of a 
Newton, were my eloquence to be more impreſſive 
than the oratory of a Demoſthenes ; as well might I 
attempt to repleniſh the buckets of the Danaides with 
water, as to imbue the breaits of the Puritans with 
the principles of tranquillity and contentment. The 
mention of theſe men has tranſported me beyond the 
bounds of regularity, and I perceive that I have been 
widely ſtraying from my ſubje&. If the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution protect every man in the free enjoyment of 
the comforts and conveniences of life; if it afford 
to. honeſt induſtry and virtuous emulation the means 
of exalting themſelves to the ſummit of afluence and 
glory; if it effetually provide, that no portion of 
any man's property be taken from him, unleſs by a 
ſolemn act of a legiſlature, whoſe conſtituent parts 


are ſuch, that no man, who is neither educated in 
| Hob- 
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Hobbeſian philoſophy, or Prieſtleian divinity, can 
doubt their integrity that no man, who is capable 


of framing an idea, can doubt their experience or 


by the verdict of an impartial jury of his equals; if 
the Britiſh conſtitution make no diſtinction between 
men of different religious perſuaſions, but ſuch as are 
neceſſary for its own preſervation; if all who live in 
ſubjection to it, are tried by one ſame equal code of 
laws, enacted previouſſy to the offence, and which 


knows not the perſon of the culprit; and if theſe 


corner- ſtones of freedom and ſecurity are irrepealable 
by the known cuſtoms of the land; I think we may 
venture to aſſert, that it is a good conſtitution, al- 
though its territories are not cantoned out with arith- 
metical preciſion into departments; although its 
months retain their good old Saxon appellations, and 
are not fantaſtically diſtributed into Vindemiaires and 
Brumaires ; although that day, when light aroſe to 


_ diſpel darkneſs, and when angels proclaimed redemp- 


tion to loſt mankind, be not ſtigmatized with a term 
of infamy and reproach ; although proſtitutes are 
not led in ſolemn proceſſion along the ſtreets of its 
metropolis ; although its yeomen be not diſtinguiſhed 


by a term which puts decency to the bluſh, and which 


indicates an unrivalled licentiouſneſs of imagination. 
Mr. Gilbert Wakefield aſæs me, whether the pre- 
ſent Houſe of Commons is a repreſentation of the 


people? I make anſwer, that it is a body of men, 


eminent for all the good qualities both of the head 
and of the heart, and as irreproachable an aſſembly 
as can be collected together ſo long as the human 

cha- 
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character is chequered and diverſified with different 
proportions of ability and imperfection, of virtue and 
vice ; that knowing. itſelf to be that branch of the 
legiſlature, to which the people are directed to look 
up as the more immediate guardian of its conſtitu- 
tional liberties, and the mouth. piece of its juſt and 
proper requeſts, the Houſe of Commons ever liſtens 
to that part of the nation, which has no direct voice 
in the enacting of laws, with peculiar deference and 
reſpect, and never rejects its propoſals, unleſs when 
theſe are primd facie inimical to the intereſts, and de- 
rogatory to the dignity of the empire; unleſs when 
they are not ſo much the real ſentiments of the peo- 
ple, as the leſſons inſtilled into uninſtructed minds 
dy the emiſſaries of ſedition. 

One principal reaſon why the ancient republics of 
Greece and Rome ſo often fell under the uſurpation 
of tyrants. and ended in ſettled deſpotiſm, is the na- 
ture and conſtitution of the body, which enacted the 
plebiſcita. The gardener, whoſe principal occupation 
conſiſts in watering his cabbage-ground ; the taylor 

(of whole life that ſeaſon, which in higher ſituations 
is dedicated to education, is ſpent in learning to ma- 
nage the needle with dexterity), can neither of them 

be ſuppoſed to have acquired that 7 diſcernment of 

ſpirits, which is the principal ingredient in the com- 
poſition of a true ſtateſman; or, in other words, to 

have collected a fund of political knowledge adequate 

to the appreciating the real characters and actual de- 

ſigns of thoſe, who, outwardly arrayed in white 

robes, ſet up as. candidates for public applauſe. Taſſo 

F liber- 
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libertatis wecabulum obtendi ab iis, qui privatim dege- 
neres, in publicum exitigſ, nil ſpei niſi per diſcordias 
habent, is a forcible cenſure on profeſſions of patriot- 
iſm,” which cannot be extenuated by the united bel- 
lowings of the whole party. Surely I need not 
inform the Author of the Sy/va Critica, that the 
text is in Tacitus, I will tell him where to look for 
the commentary—in the hearts of ſome of his aſſo- 
ciates. That an afſembly conſiſting of ſtateſmen 
taken from the plough, or the anvil, is not a match 
for men of open proſeſſions and dark . defigns, in 
whoſe lips dwell juſtice and freedom, but nothing leſs 
fo in their hearts, is a poſition, which the advocates 
tor reform muſt concede to me, unleſs they can 
prove that experience is innate, and that the power 
of reading as it were, other men's. thoughts, does 
not reſult from education, and a tho1ough acquaint- 
' ance with the hiſtory of paſt ages. 

We all well know the ſtory of Roman t i in the 
beginning, like Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Grey, he 
bluſtered about the ſovereign majeſty of the people, 
about equal rights, arbitrary meaſures, undue influ- 
ence, univerſal ſuffrage, and a long bundle of ſuch- 
like ſquibs, which the patriots of one age hand down 
ready cut and dried to thoie of another toward the 
concluſion, like Cromwell and Fiennes, he trampled 
upon the conſtitution of his country, The reaſon of 
his ſucceſs is obvious. | 
He had not to deal with men - whoſe judgments 
had been ripened by education, and enabled to cope 


with the cunning ſchemes and the wily ſtratagems 
of 
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of iniquity. + AK men, before they granted his ima 
pudent requeſt to be allowed a guard for the ſafety 
of his perſon, would have argued ſomewhat in this 
way: This man tells us, that a party, to which he 
is rendered obnoxious by his zeal for the public 
good, have made attempis upon his life, and diſplays 
thoſe wounds which he tells us are the fruits of his 
diſintereſted ſervices as a citizen. On thoſe, who 
have dared in ſo flagrant a manner to violate the pri- 
mary laws of ſociety, exemplary puniſhment ſhould: 
be inflicted; as for Piſiſtratus himſelf, ſince his 
wounds are not mortal, which may be eaſily per- 
ceived from the elegant, ſtudied harangue juſt pro- 
nounced, a private compenfation may be made him, 
which, together with an additional degree of venera- 
tion from his fellow-cirizens, is as much as any good 
man can require, and a bad man deſerves not fa 
much. His requeſt to be allowed a guard, ſurpriſes 
us in good truth: Latet anguis in herbd. It is to be 
hoped that the laws already enacted in this ſtate, are 
not ſo inefficacious in principle, are not ſo relaxed in 
execution, as to be unable to protect a peaceable cis 
tizen from the dagger of aſſaſſination; but, at all 
events, it is far better that Piſiſtratus, even if we 
ſuppoſe his intentions to be pure and immaculate in 
the extreme (which this his requeſt renders rather 
dubious), ſhould die ten thouſand deaths, than that 
we ſhould give up, prudentes ſciente/que,, the firmelt 
fecurity of Athenian liberty, by permitting an indi- 
vidual to levy an army, which muſt neceſſarily, from 
the very nature of things, be under the direction of 
G * 
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him who pays and officers it, and of which the i in · 
tereſt muſt. be in direct appolition to that of the 
republic, than that we ſhould ſanction a practice, 
which if, by the greateſt good luck imaginable, it 
does not at preſent ſubvert the ſtate, may hereafter 
be drawn into a precedent, and will n uſher in 
deipotiim and deſpair!“ 

This would have been the anſwer with ck 
Piſitratus' $ impudent requeſt would have mer, had 
it been addreſſed to a parliament conſtituted as 
ours. 

A Mansfield, a Grenville, a Burke, a Pitt, and A 
Wyndham, would eaſily have penetrated into Piſiſtra- 
tus s deſign, would have unmaſked the villain, and 
laid him open to public cenſure, and public con- 
tempt. But the petition was not preſented to an aſ- 
ſeinbly of courtiers and placemen ; it was preſented to 
a national convention, conſtituted upon the darling 
plan of Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, On minds which 
have never been improved by education, we well 
know what a wonderful impreſſion is made by /pec- 
zaciles. This convention could not reſiſt the miſtaken 
ſentiments of pity which were excited by the appear- 
ance of one whom, from his. loud profeſſions, they 
fooliſhly imagined to be their real friend in diſ- 
treſsz without giving. themſelves time to enter 
into the merits of the caſe, without liſtening 
to the cautions, which certainly muſt have been 
given by the well-inſtruQted few, under the im- 
pulſe of paſſion, by one raſh vote, they gave up, 
9 — that 
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was precious to them as freemen all that ſerved ta 
eee, the Athenian ' citizen tom =_ Fertan 


ſlave. 

Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, in wie wants a FEI 
ment, which being compoſed of men who are bur- 
dened with neither of thoſe two troubleſome qualiz 
| fications, education and experience, who have no- 
thing, or next to nothing at ſtake, may be both raſh 
and negligent, which may be eaſily chaperoned over 
the vallies of abſurdity, and eſcorted over the mouns 


tains of iniquity. With ſuch a parliament as this, 


the party, I make no doubt, will do wonders.  '7 
But I forgot that I have to return thanks to Mr. 
Gilbert Wakefield, for the very explicit manner in 
which he lets me into the ſecret of the party. He 
openly avows his ſettled opinion, that what he calls 
an independent parliament is incompatible with the 
exiſtence of monarchy; and he feems to miention 
this diſcovery with exultation. It plainly appears, 
upon the face of this ſtrange and curious note, that 


the abolition of CY is = of the hen 


| ſcheme. 

Now let us ſepals; for ume ſake, that 
the conſequences which attend the exiſtence of regal 
authority, are not immediately productive of any fig- 
nal and poſitive advantage z but that the inconve- 
niencies reſulting from it are trifling and few: I will 
take upon me to aſſert, that the eſtabliſhments of our 
anceſtors ought to be adhered to, even when the rea- 
ſons which gave riſe to their original inſtitution have 
ur. or in ſome caſes wholly, ceaſed to have effect, 
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merely to keep the minds of the people in one ſettled 
train of thinking, and to prevent their contracting, 
from habitual exerciſe, an attachment to innovations, 
and a hankering after revolutions. 
There are many men, who enjoy in large propor- 
tions the bleſſings of health, character, domeſtic haps» 
pineſs, wealth, and renown, and yet never think of 
gratefully acknowledging the obligations under which 
they lay to that God, who confers on them theſe ad- 
vantages. In like manner you, my countrymen, ſet 
down, each peaceably under his vine- tree, and con- 
traſt the ſtate of affairs in France with the ſituation 
of your own country; and too many of you, I fear, 
do not give yourſelves the trouble to reflect, that the 
happineſs of which you partake, ' and the freedom 
from anxiety which plays around your hearts, reſult 
from that wiſe, that manly, that ſteady conformity 
with which you have hitherto adhered to the inſtitu- 
tions of your wiſe Bacons, and your brave Raleighs. 
When one total change of conſtitution has taken 
place, and when the new-fangled metetricious ſyſtem 
of a Rouſſeau, or a Voltaire, is erected, in the room 
of the ancient ſolid ſtruQure of a Clovis, or a Cerdic, 
the people, as vain of their talents as a girl of ſix- 
teen is of her beauty, wiſh to diſplay the verſatility 
and reſources of their genius, at making and un- 
making, at leaſt a dozen times over and over again. 
They have now none of thoſe prejudices, which flow 
from antiquity, for the exiſting conſtitution ; defects 
are ſuggeſted to them by thoſe who wiſh to ſupplant 


the favourites of the day; remedies tending to make 
4 643 bad 
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bad worſe are tumultuouſly adopted, and as tumul- 
tuouſly carried into execution; and the amazing ce · 
lerity with which Mirabeau, Fayette, Briſſot, and 
Danton, iucceſſively make their entrances and their 
exits, can only be compared to the conciſe proſpectus 
of the kings of Scotland, which Mr. Kemble affords 
to the ſpectators of that doleful tragedy, Macbeth. 
Suppoſing, as I ſtated above, only for argument's 
ſake, that monarchy is merely defenſible, as an old 
inſtitution, productive immediately neither of good 
nor bad conſequences of any moment, let us hear 
how Baron Monteſquiou pleads the cauſe of preſcrip- 
tion in our anceſtors: * Retrench but one of theſe 
habits, and you overturn the ſtate.” 
But I truſt that every truly good citizen ſees ſome 
peculiar and forcible reaſons why monarchy ſhould 
not be aboliſhed ; when he conſiders that this goodly 
tree has pleaſantly ſhaded our iſland for upwards of 
a thouſand years, and that Engliſhmen, by feeding on 
the wholeſome fruit, have acquired a degree of vigour, 
and a frame of mind, which juſtly exalts this coun- 
try to the firſt rank amidit the nations of the earth; 
when he reflects how abortive proved all the efforts 
of a Milton and a Ludlow towards the middle of 
the laſt century, which were directed to the fram- 
ing a republic, and when he turns his eyes towards 
that awful leſſon which I truſt will prove a ſalutary 


admonition to every nation in the world, 
Injurioſo ne pede proruat 

Stantem columnam, neu populus frequens 
Ad arma ceſſantes ad arma vocet, 


Imperiumque frangat. 
When 
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When our good citizen conſiders that no other 
frame of government has ever experienced ſucceſs 
or duration in this country, although the attempt 
has been made, he will reſt convinced that limited 
monarchy is beſt adapted to the national character 
of that generous people, who could neither brook 
the canting harangues of the hypocritical Vane, nor 
the diſpenſing power of the deluded James II. With 
peculiar ſatisfaction he will look towards the throne 
when he recollects that it is filled by a prince, who, 
to borrow a brilliant expreſſion of Lord Grenville 
{no leſs to be admired for its ſolidity than for its 
animation), has never yet, in any one inſtance, ſe. 
parated his rights, his intereſts, or his happineſs, 
from the rights, from the intereſts, and from the 
happineſs of his people.” He will pray that his fel- 
low-ſubje&s and himſelf may long have the happineſs 
to be governed by ſuch a monarch, may long have an 
opportunity of imitating the conduct of ſuch a man, 
and that God may long continue to give the King his 
judgments, and his righteouſneſs to the King's ſons. 
"Theſe will be our good citizen's prayers ; not that he 
may obtain any good finecures, a Toulon penſion, or at 
leaft a handſome gratuity privately conveyed, but from a 
due ſenſe of the comforts and happineſs which he 
daily, nay hourly receives. 

Mr. Gilbert Wakefield lets us into the ſecrets of 
the faction with a degree of ingenuouſneſs, or rather 
aſſurance, peculiar to himſelf —again and again I 
muſt thank him for it. He has now put us upon 

our guard by having y”_ a moſt accurate defi. 
DE 
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nition of that reform, which he and his friends are 
ſecking to obtain. Their general characters omened 
no leſs. I much doubt whether even the internal 
purity of the Goſpel would ſecure its ſucceſs, were 
it propagated by ſuch men as Dr. Prieſtley and his 
coadjutors. 

This little paragraph of Mr. Gilbert Wakefield. 
affords us an important leſſon, if we are but willing 
to receive inſtruction. It is not the man that barks 
the loudeſt in the ſenate, that colleQs the largeſt 
mob about his heels, and throws the moſt trouble- 
ſome obſtacles in the way of thoſe, on whom the 
adminiſtration of affairs is devolved, who has the 
moſt equitable pretenſions to that exalted character, 
a real patriot : But it is the man who, unintimidated 
by the menace of a tyrant, unawed by the threats, 
of a rabble, ſteadily purſues one grand object, which 
he inceſſantly propoſes to himſelf as the ſcope to. 
which all his actions aim - the welfare of his * 


Non ille pro caris amicis 
Aut patria timidus perire. 


Mr. Gilbert Wakefield informs us * that, & free- 
dom of inquiry, fo far from being challenged in 
confidence of the juſtice of their plans and the 
boaſted purity of their conſtitution, is ſuppreſſed by 
the ſummary confutation of penalties and proſecu- 
tions. Argument is not oppoſed by argument, but 
repelled and ſilenced by fines and impriſonments.” - 

We have already detected the party in their mi- 
* of the terms patriot and reform; they 
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ate ſkilful hands with a vengeance in hammering out 
the nova nomina rerum. Perhaps the Public may be 
of opinion that Mr. Gilbert Wakefield does not 
affix the generally received idea to the term free 
inquiry, after we have fairly ſtated its true definition. 
I am not one of thoſe (if any ſuch there be) who 
applaud the wiſdom and defend the juſtice of that 
imperial conſtitution, which forbids ſubjeQs to call 
in queſtion the meaſures of miniſters of ſlate, upon 
the quaint ſuppoſition that it is ſacrilege to doubt 
the propriety of his Majeſty*s choice. Let the prin- 
ciples and the practices of government be canvaſſed 
with attention and aſſiduity; it is neceſſary indeed 
that they ſhould be ſo examined, fince miniſters are 
but men, and ſince the uncontrolled and uninſpected 
exertion of too much power is liable to inebriate 
their minds, to dazzle their eyes, and to make them 
forget the duties of their offices, | | 

But at the fame time let the principles and prac- 
tices of government be canvaſſed with decency and 
politeneſs. Junius himſelf allows that, © reſpe& is 
due to the fituation of miniſters,”* for the common 
people, not able to ſeparate the idea of government 
from the idea of the governors, naturally enough 
contract a diſreſpect for the former, when they hear 
the latter abuſed in language teeming with all the 
flowers of Billingſgate, with expreſſions ſuch as we 
meet with, in ſufficient abundance, in the pamphlet 

which we have at preſent under our review. 
Let not the blow which is pretended to be aimed 
at an adminiſtration, which ſcribblers ſtyle © n 
| principled 
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principled in its character and injurious in its effetts 
be directed againſt the altar and the throne, againſt 
the primary eſtabliſhments of ſociety, the free en- 
joyment of property, and every thing that wears 
the face of regularity: Let us not, to avoid the im- 
putation of ſtifling free inquiry, make the dangerous 
experiment of how much poiſon the minds of the 
common people can digeſt. The harm done by thoſe 
low ſcrawls of immoral ribaldry which pollute the 
ſtalls of our metropolis is trifling, in compariſon to 
the miſchiefs produced by thoſe inſidious, thoſe ves 
nomous publications, which, under the guiſe of 
freely inveſtigating Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, ſecretly 
attempt a total ſubverſion of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
Books of the former claſs begin with an open avowal 
of their. propoſed obſcenity, and conſequently only 
attract the notice of thoſe, whoſe moral principles, 
at leaſt, are already depraved; but thoſe of the 
latter ſtamp ſet out with profeſſions of ſanctity and 
integrity, of candour and moderation, and of a deſire 
to aboliſh party diſtinctions by cementing an union 
between all well-meaning men, on ſchemes built on 
juſtice and conducive to happineſs, Profeſſions like 
theſe are adapted to render readers well diſpoſed ta 
the cauſe, and to acquire for any treatiſe a ſpeedy 
circulation. 

The honeſt induſtrious mechanic, induced by a 
fooliſh vanity to imagine that reading /ome good books 
will ſoon make him as good a politician as Mr. Pitt 
or Mr. Wyndham, has recourſe to ſome publication 
of this ſort, and is prepoſſeſſed in its favour by the 
H pure 
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pure diſintereſted ſpirit, which actuated the author, 
as he ſays, at the time of his writing it. 

The meaſures propoſed rather ſtartle him at firſt, 
and perhaps, for a time, he lays aſide the book, with 
a ſincere reſolution of never meddling with it more. 
But too often, alas! a ſenſe of apparent advantage, 
after a few ineffectual ſtruggles, prevails in direct 
oppoſition to known duty and real intereſt. He 
enrolls himſelf as a member of ſome one of thoſe 
ſocieties, which are erected for the purpoſe of che- 
riſhing the ſeeds of diſcontent in minds where 
they have been already ſown by the publications of 
Paine and Gerald, of Prieſtley and Wakefield ; and 
which, at this moment, loudly challenge from par- 
lament animadverſion and ſuppreſſion. But let us 
attend our mechanic, metamorphoſed into a Ma- 
chiavel, throughtheremainder of his political progreſs, 
Entirely now engrofled by the new obligations which 
reſult from his new connexions, he negleQs that 
trade, which formerly furniſhed his family and him- 
ſelf with the means of a ſure and independent ſub- 
ſiſtence; the alternative of a convention or a jail 
ſtares him in the face, and drives him ſtill more 
cloſely into the arms of that nefarious crew to which 
he has leagued himſelf : He becomes a party to its 
moſt deſperate deſigns—If theſe ſucceed, he obtains, 
perhaps, a portion of ſpoils from the general plunder 
of property, but this he obtains at the expenſe of 
his peace of mind here, and his everlaſting happineſs 
hereafter ; and he finds that inſtead of getting rid 
of the light and gentle yoke which formerly preſſed 

| upon 
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upon his neck, he has loaded himſelf with a 
burden too heavy to bear; when ſome one who 
formerly called himſelf his brother and equal, now 
aſſumes the power of tyrant, though, perhaps, he 
vouchſafes to retain the name of citizen, and when 
the flighty ſchemes of viſionary liberty fink into 
ſettled deſpotiſm. If, on the other hand, theſe de- 
ſigns prove abortive, our poor mechanic, perhaps, 
falls a neceſſary ſacrifice to the juſtice of his inſulted 
country. This picture exiſts not alone in my ima- 
gination, like thoſe dreams of republican happineſs 
and atheiſtical felicity, which never lived but in the 
diſtorted brains of Helvetius, and which only ſur- 
vive on his frothy page. The ſombre traits of this 
picture are the melancholy circumſtances which 
would attend that uncontrolled diſſemination of po- 
litical arſenic, which Mr. Gilbert Wakefield and 
his friends conſecrate under the name of free in- 
quiry. That Rev. Gentleman's Maſter tells him that 
every tree ſhall be known by its fruits; “ ſure I 
am, that a tree capable of producing fruits like theſe 
muſt itſelf be more deadly and peſtilential than the 
celebrated tree of Japan; which, like Robeſpierre, 
flouriſhes amidſt the groans of the dying and the 
carcaſes of the dead. 

I am conſcious that Mr. Gilbert Wakefield and 
his aſſociates will repreſent me as an enemy to free 
inquiry, and a hireling ſtriving to write himſelf into 
bread. With as much juſtice might they ſtyle that 
man an enemy to the marriage eſtabliſhment, the 


champion of anchorites, and the advocate for celi- 
bz 1 bacy. 
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bacy, who expreſſed his averſion to that licentious 
mode of promiſcuous concubinage, which makes an 
important article in the code of the Rights of Man. 
The charge ſpecified above is equally conclufive as 
the latter. I am perfectly indifferent about heir 
good opinion : Thoſe who know me beſt know the 
eſteem in which I hold the juſt freedom of the preſs ; 
they know that I deem it the palladium of the liber- 
ties of Engliſhmen, that it is my fervent prayer, 
that thoſe liberties may prove immortal, and that 
nothing 1s farther from my thoughts, than, by a ſer- 
vile compliance to miniſters, or any other ſet of 
men whatſoever, to diſgrace a name whoſe poſſeſſor 
never yet bowed the knee, where he did not bend 
the heart, never yet meant one thing and told ano- 
ther. 

Towards the middle of laſt century, when the 
Puritans were driving at the ſame ends as their 
worthy repreſentatives are at preſent, their cant term 
was Delinquency, and this was the imputation thrown 
upon every man who had the courage to ſtand up 
for the juſt prerogatives of his ſovereign, and the 
real welfare of his country, Mr. Gilbert Wakefield 
and his friends deem it a ſacrifice neceſſary to be 
made to common decency, to change a few of the 
technical terms of thoſe vengeful and fanguinary 
tyrants * the Cromwells, the Vanes, the Deſboroughs, 

| and 


* have at preſent before me an authentic tract, printed in 
the year 1662 : It is ſtyled, A brief Catalogue of the learned, 
grave, religious, and painful Miniſters of Hampſhire, who have 

been 
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and the Lamberts, though it is with reluctance that 
they depart from the moſt trivial of the inſtitutions 
of their anceſtors. For ſome reaſon or other it is 
evident that they have ſubſtituted apoſtacy for de- 
linquency. Dereliction of former principles is the 
charge now brought by them againſt his Majeſty's 
miniſters, the ſtale argument which is had recourſe 
to, as often as the ſteeple of a pariſn- church by the 
bell-ringers, by the numerous partiſans of reform, 
from Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Grey, down to Tooke 
and Wakefield ; from Tooke and Wakefield, down 
to the wretch that bellows a toaſt at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, or ſets up a ſhout at Chalk 
Farm. | 
To this wretched threadbare invective they have 
recourſe, in the ſenate to take up time, in their pub» 


been impriſoned, plundered, and barbarouſly uſed, deprived of all 
Livelihood for themſelves and their Families in the late Rebellion, 
for their Conſtancy in the Proteſtant Religion, and their Loyalty 
to their King under that grand Preſbyterian Tyranny.” In the 
county of Hampſhire alone it appears that upwards of one hun- 
dred clergymen, excluſive of the dean and chapter, were perſe- 
cuted with all that rancour which {till characteriſes the deſcendants 
of the then victorious party. A deed, atrocious as this, affords 
full ſcope for the moſt unqualified cenſures and the moſt virulent 
invectives. But having ſtated the fact, I leave it to the Public 
to paſs ſentence upon theſe men, and to explain the profeſſions of 
the Puritans of 1793, by the actions of the Puritans of 1648. | 
To paraphraſe a ſentence of Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, 7 wwor?? 
give with rapture to the grund inquiſitor of Spain, as purity aud per- 
fection, compared with theſe apoſtates ty the liberty and ſundlity of the 
Goſpel, the right hand of fellowſhip. O my foul, come not thou ind 


their ſecrets. 
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lications to fill up paper, and in both to turn, if 
poſſible, the current of popular opinion againſt men, 
who, whatever may have been their former principles 
or practices, at preſent moſt undoubtedly deſerve the 
eſteem, and merit the thanks, of the Public, for the 
juſt and conſtitutional principles upon which they act, 
and for the ſpirited reſolution with which they re- 
duce theſe principles to practice. 

Is it neceſſary that the cauſe of all the good people 
of England, that the cauſe of religion and civiliza- 
tion at large, ſhould ſtand or fall by the merits of 
Mr. Pitt's general conduct, and general character, as 
a man? From the glee and exultation with which Mr. 
Gilbert Wakefield dilates on what he is pleaſed to 
term the apoſtacy of Mr. Pitt, one would imagine 
that this topic furniſhed a ſtrong proof of the Anti- 
chriſtian ſpirit prevalent in this country, and a com- 
plete vindication of his good friends the French. But 
whether the conduct of Mr. Pitt, in the year 1782, 
be criminal or innocent, it makes nothing to the 
matter under conſideration; ſo long as Mr. Pitt con- 
tinues to act as he does at preſent, ſo long as he 
ſnows an honeſt and ardent zeal to maintain both the 
juſt prerogatives of the crown and the juſt privileges 
of the ſubject, the people of England, I doubt not, 


will give him their ſupport; becauſe, in ſupporting 
him, they preſerve thoſe liberties whence their prin- 
cipal comforts are derived, which if they loſe, they 
muſt be tenants of their lives, at the mercy of a cabal 
end a guillotine, 


But 
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But ſhould he ever (I can hardly permit my pen 
to ſtate the ſuppoſition) baſely deſert his maſter and 
benefactor at any future time, when his aſſiſtance 
may be indiſpenſably requiſite, like a coward flying 
to take ſhelter againſt an impending ſtorm *, which 
exiſts but in his own cowardly imagination, why then 
I truſt that the people of England will deſpiſe and de- 
teſt him, and. that the hue and cry of the country 
will purſue him. 

Though I by no means adopt the damnable doctrine 
of Robeſpierre, who gloried in maintaining that he 
defended no man, yet 1 ſhall not pretend to enter into 
a vindication of Mr. Pitt's conduct in the year 1782, 
ſince ſurely (as Mr. Wyndham obſerved) a gentle- 
man of Mr, Pitt's abilities is capable of defending 
himſelf wherever his conduct is at all defenſible. But 
whatever reaſons might have perſuaded Mr. Pitt, or 
any other man of honour, to wiſh tor a reform in the 
repreſentation in the year 1782, there can be no con- 
ſiderations ſufficient to induce any one in the year 
1794 to ſanction meaſures, which avowedly tend to 
the diminution of regal authority, and which, in fact, 


This paſſage is by no means meant to convey an inſinuation, 
that no danger at preſent is to be apprehended. The Author is 
well aware that there exiſts a ſet of men, who, under the guiſe of 
being enemies to government, are enemies to thg conſtitution: 
The idea which he means to convey, is this That if the peers, 
and other holders of property, entruſl miniſters with power ſuffi- 
cient to cope with theſe perturbed and dangerous ſpirits, and if they 
rally round the throne, no earthly armament whatſoever, unleſs 
led on immediately by the hand of Providence, can diſlodge them 
from their poſt, or wreſt out of their hands Magna Charta and 


the ſtatutes of the land, ; 
will 
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will effect its total abolition, at a time when a ſet of 
men, who, under the cloak of being enemies to the 
government, are enemies to the conſtitution of Eng- 
land, adopt thoſe very meaſures, as wiſely judging 
them at once the eaſieſt and the ſafeſt mode of com- 
pleting their nefarious deſigns. All men, indeed, 
ſeem ſo thoroughly convinced of the truth which 1 
have inculcated juſt above, that theſe meaſures find 
their ſupport from very few amongſt the higher claſſes 
of ſociety, and are principally eſpouſed by thole, 


who have nothing to loſe, and every thing to gain. 


[ have not dwelt long upon the merits or demerits 
of Mr. Pitt's conduct in the year 1782 ; they have 
no reference to the queſtion in hand, though they 
may afford a rich theme of venomous railing and 
common-place malignity to the advocates jo anarchy, 
and the champions of reform. 


I HAVE now gone through a few curſory remarks 
on a publication, which contains ſuch virulent in- 
veRtives on my country, that, as an Engliſhman, I 
thought it wy duty to reply to it. Since I ſhall re- 
main unknown, no one can imagine that vanity, or a 
ſenſe of intereſt, induced me to take up my pen. 

I do not like to deal in profeſſions; a uſeleſs mul- 


titude of theſe apparently implies, that the man who 


has recourſe to them, is himſelf diffident of his own 
ſincerity ; but, in imitation of Mr, Gilbert Wakefield, 
i mult proteſs myſelf a ſon of peace—one, who 
deems it matter of exultation, that, however inſig- 
nificant he may be in other reſpects, he is bred and 


born an Engliſhman, 


The 
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The path of duty is broad, and chalked out to us; 
let us as manfully purſue it. To uſe the expreſſion of 
a celebrated political writer, . we cannot loſe it by 
miſtake, and we have no temptation to depart from 
it by deſign *:”? It leads to the ſhrine of fame, the 
temple of public approbation, and the peaceful groves 
of happineſs. The rules of conduct preſcribed to us 
are not, like the laws of Caligula, affixed to high pil- 
lars, ſo that we cannot read them; they are not like 
the injunctions which the Gods of the Heathens laid 
upon Qdipus, involved in ænigmas, ſo that we 
cannot underſtand them: In very few words they 
may be expreſſed—Let Engliſhmen engrave theſe 
words upon their hearts, and tranſcribe them into 
their actions. It is required from us, ourſelves to 
conform to the dictates of right reaſon, and to en- 
deavour to remove the veil of darkneſs and deluſion 
from minds uninſtructed through ignorance, or per- 
verted by cunning; but if, by the previous wiles of 
the deceiver, perſuaſion ſhall be rendered of none 
effect, why then it is our duty to be ever ready to 
bleed with a Falkland and a Granville on the field, 
or to die on the ſcaffold, with a Strafford and a 
Montroſe, 


* Junius to the Duke of Bedford. 


THE END. 
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Mr. Gilbert Wakefield ſubjoins to his © Spirit of 
Chriſtianity” the flattering teſtimony of a lady's ap- 


plauſe. Juſtly conſidering that that work would re- 
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main a laſting memorial of his liberality of ſenti- 
ment, and benevolence of diſpoſition, he wiſhes to 
hand down to poſterity, upon the ſame page, a ſpe- 
cimen of his bonnes fortunes. Since I have not ſuffi- 
cient influence with any fair-one to prevail upon her 
to peruſe my blotted ſheets, previous to their being 
ſent to the preſs, I have none of their commenda- 
tions to communicate to the Public; but that I may 
conclude in the ſame manner as Mr. Gilbert Wake- 
field, I will report the ſentence paſſed after peruſal 
upon his united effort of genius, eloquence, and integrity 


in the cauſe, of reaſon and philanthropy, by a gentle- 


man, no leſs eſteemed in the literary world for his 
acute diſcernment, and great and uſeful qualifications, 
than by his numerous friends and acquaintance for 
the humaniores virtutes— 


This man has diſtorted Scripture from Geneſis 
to Revelation.” 


— .. — —— 


The Public is reque/ted to take notice, that theſe 
Reflections were penned before his Majeſty's meſſage, . 
relative le treajonable practices, was ſent down to the 
Houſe of 11" | 
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Page v, line q, for 2 read labour. 
— 12, line 2, for provocative read provocation. 
—— 13, note, for retenemus read retinemus. 


— 23, line 14, for /afling read everlaſting, 
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